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HELLENISTIC SILVERWARE 

CjOLD and silver products are rare in 
classical art not because they found no 
favor with the Greeks and the Romans, 
who on the contrary delighted in them, but 
because the intrinsic value of these metals 
is so great that few pieces have survived. 
It was naturally only the rich who buried 
precious gold and silver with their dead. 



familiar forms but consists of a round disk 
of speculum-metal surrounded by an open- 
work border in silver-gilt, the whole 
mounted on a spherical wooden block. To 
the latter is attached at the center a wooden 
disk with a bronze ring. The wood was 
probably originally covered with some fab- 
ric which has now completely disappeared 
but which would make a richer and more 
appropriate background for the openwork 




FIG. I. GREEK MIRROR 
IV-III CENTURY B.C. 



and after burial such objects became the 
chief attraction of treasure hunters ancient 
and modern. And since this hunting has 
been indulged in for more than two thou- 
sand years, it is small wonder that very 
little of such precious material has sur- 
vived. Fortunately a few pieces here and 
there have; and fortunately also we recently 
have been able to acquire three conspicu- 
ously fine examples. They consist of a 
mirror with an openwork border, a bowl 
with repousse reliefs, and a bracelet with 
a pendant in the form of a Pan — all three 
found in tombs at Olbia in South Russia. 
They have been placed in Cases C and K2 
in the Seventh Classical Room. 
The mirror (fig. i) is not of any of the 



design than the present disintegrated wood. 
The design is of great beauty. Pal- 
mettes, scrolls, akanthos leaves, flowers, 
and birds are combined into a rich and har- 
monious pattern, full of life and continuity 
and highly decorative in effect. The exe- 
cution is of almost equal merit. The nat- 
uralistic attitudes of the birds, the crisp- 
ness of the palmette leaves, the delicate 
rendering of the feathers of the birds' wings 
and of the crinkly texture of the akanthos 
show the minute care bestowed on the 
work. Fortunately the border is practi- 
cally complete (only one leaf of a palmette 
is missing) and the original gilding over 
the silver has also largely survived, so 
that except for some discoloration here and 
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there, more especially on the disk, and for 
the absence of the background of fabric 
we can enjoy the piece in very much what 
must have been its original appearance.^ 

The mirror is so unusual in both form 
and decoration that there are few pieces 
with which it can be connected. There is 
a similarly shaped mirror — a round disk 
with openwork decoration of peacocks and 
vines — in the British Museum.^ But in 
style of decoration our mirror is closest to 
that of the famous Nikopol vase in the 
Hermitage.3 Not only is there the same 



covers the whole bowl with the exception 
of a plain rim edged with an egg-and-dart 
border. The same pattern is repeated on 
each side of the bowl with slight variations. 
Especially attractive is the rosette of akan- 
thos leaves on the bottom, which is skilfully 
combined with the rest of the design by 
serving as a bed from which the scrolls 
are made to rise. Both in general charac- 
ter and in such details as the akanthos-leaf 
rosette and the large leafy scrolls, the design 
is similar to compositions on the so-called 
Megarian bowls, which also have the same 




FIG. 2. GREEK BOWL 
III-II CENTURY B. C. 



boldness and vitality in the design, but such 
details as the half-palmettes, the types of 
flowers emerging from the scrolls or pal- 
mette leaves, and the long- and short -necked 
birds perched on the scrolls are so similar 
that we can confidently date our mirror in 
the same period as the vase, that is, the 
early Hellenistic epoch of the end of the 
fourth century and the third century B. C. 
Both for its beauty and its rarity it will 
rank as one of the most important acces- 
sions we have recently made. 

The bowl (fig. 2) is of hemispherical 
shape and is decorated with a beautiful 
pattern of floral scrolls, among which are 
introduced at intervals delicately worked 
figures of flying Erotes, the whole executed 
in repousse relief. The design practically 

^ When purchased these three pieces were much 
encrusted and discolored; but they have been 
successfully cleaned by Tiffany & Co. 

2 Walters, Catalogue of the Silver Plate, No. 
106. 

^Cf. Compte-rendu 1864, pis. I and II, and 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks, figs. 46, 47. 



hemispherical shape. Since these pots — 
clearly imitations of metalware — are dated 
in the third to second century B. C, we 
may place our bowl in this same period. 
The vivacious, playful spirit of the work 
is indeed characteristically Hellenistic — 
very different, for instance, from the more 
set, academic style of the Arretine ware 
or the Roman silverware from Boscoreale. 

The technique of the bowl is interesting. 
It is composed of three layers of metals — 
a bronze-like substance overlaid with silver 
and over this a thin film of gold. Of the 
gold enough is preserved to give us a good 
impression of the original brilliance. 

The bowl and especially the mirror are 
representative Museum pieces which we 
can adequately display in our exhibition 
cases. The silver bracelet with pendant 
(fig. 3) is an object of a different nature. 
It is essentially a piece to be enjoyed by 
intimate contact, and should be worn as it 
was intended to be, on the wrist of a for- 
tunate human being. For the pendant 
which is its chief attraction is so small and 
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exquisite that it is diificult otherwise to get 
close enough to appreciate fully its beauty. 
From a bracelet of rather heavy double 
links is suspended a pendant in the form of 
a Pan playing the syrinx. He is half 
crouching, half sitting, with the hoof of one 
leg tucked under the knee of'the other in a 
charmingly lifelike attitude; and though 
only a little over one inch in height, is mod- 
eled with all the care and finish one might 
bestow on an important statue. The bent 
little body, the shaggy hair on the goat's 
legs, every feature of the face, are all beau- 
tifully rendered; even such 
a detail as the bent fingers 
as they press on the pipes of 
the syrinx is carefully indi- 
cated — though it can hardly 
be seen with the naked eye. 
But most remarkable of all 
is the expression of the face. 
Pan is evidently completely 
absorbed in the music he is 
making, but it is not the 
ecstasy of a human being, 
rather that of an animal 
giving itself up to a pleas- 
urable sensation. And yet 
there is also a note of pathos 
such as we sometimes find in Greek repre- 
sentations of clowns. This mingling of the 
animal and the human in the expression of 
a deeply felt emotion is a feat such as we 
rarely encounter in impersonal Greek art. It 
shows uswhattheGreek artist could do when 
he attempted subtle analysis. The piece is 
obviously intended to be seen from all sides 
and is composed so that it can be enjoyed 
from every angle as a "thing of beauty." 

Again, it is difficult to connect this piece 
with other representations, for there are 
hardly any parallels. The naturalistic 
conception places it in the Hellenistic peri- 
od. Perhaps closest to it in spirit is a gold 
collar, also from a tomb in South Russia, 
with representations of goats and sheep in 
remarkably lifelike attitudes.^ These show 
the same power of intimate observation and 
artistic interpretation which the artist of 
our Pan had to such a remarkable degree. 
Since this collar was found with objects 

^Cf. Compte-rendu 1869, I, 13, and Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, p. 429. 




FIG. 3. PENDANT OF A 

BRACELET 

IV-III CENTURY B. C. 



assignable to the late fourth and third 
centuries B. C, we have here a clue for 
the dating of our bracelet. Fortunately the 
condition of the bracelet is excellent, the 
only serious blemish being some black 
stains caused by the oxidization of the 
silver.5 G. M. A. R. 

SASSANIAN POTTERY 

FOR four centuries Sassanian civiliza- 
tion dominated the world; this affirmation, 
at first glance so audacious, will be strength- 
ened more and more by fut- 
ure discoveries and re- 
search.'' With this chal- 
lenging statement Maurice 
Pezard begins his book on 
La Ceramique de IT slam et 
sesOrigines (published 
1920), a volume which is of 
peculiar interest to students 
of the Museum collections 
since it illustrates and de- 
scribes a rare group of Sas- 
sanian red earthenware 
with scenes in relief, of 
which G.J. Demotte has re- 
cently given us ten exam- 
ples found in the vicinity of Teheran.^ 

Archaeologists and historians long held 
the theory that all later art sprang from 
Greco-Roman civilization and that Sassan- 
ian art in particular was but an Oriental 
successor of the Greek and hence of slight 
interest. This theory was based upon the 
false supposition that when in the fourth 
century B. C. Alexander of Macedon con- 
quered the Persian Empire its ancient tra- 
ditions were lost; that Greek and, later, 
Roman ideas shaped the Oriental civiliza- 
tion of the next five and a half centuries; 
and when in the third century A. D. a na- 
tive dynasty again incorporated all the 
lesser kingdoms in one great Persian em- 
pire^ that of the Sassanids, it was scarcely 
more than the daughter of Byzantium and 
Rome, showing perhaps some traces of its 

^A fuller publication of these important pieces 
will shortly appear in the American Journal of 
Archaeology. 

^Of the ten, six are described and illustrated 
in Pezard's book, pis. VI and CL, fig. i. 
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